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THE HASTINGS DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, EXTRA 

VOLUME J 

Not the least important series of articles in this supplementary volume 
is that which deals with the religions of the ancient world. They are 
voluminous and learned; indeed, they are rather treatises than articles. 
That on the "Religion of Babylonia and Assyria," by Professor Jastrow, 
covers over fifty pages and is wrought out very carefully. Naturally, 
to those who are acquainted with the author's admirable History of these 
religions there is little that is new or striking in it, but it is thorough and 
exhaustive. The new doctrines preached so zealously of late respecting 
the dependence of Old Testament religion upon that of Babylonia makes 
this discussion especially timely and valuable. 

Wiedemann writes a much shorter article on the "Religion of Egypt," 
extending over but twenty pages. It does not seem to be quite so satis- 
factory as it might be made. Its parts are disproportionate, and we 
miss the discussion of many important points. However, we are grateful 
for the ample treatment of the cosmogony and the ideas of the future life. 

By far the most important of the articles is Ramsay's on the "Religion 
of Greece and Asia Minor." It is nearly as long as Jastrow's and is full 
of new material. Here are the most informing discussions of the cults of 
Asia Minor that we have in English, while the views of the writer on Greek 
religion are in many points novel and stimulating. The article stands 
side by side with Meyer's exposition of the same subject in his Geschichte 
des Altertums, recognized by all scholars as the only adequate formulation 
of the material which has appeared. The relation of this religion to 
Christianity is given adequate recognition— a phase of the subject which 
might well have occupied the attention of the writers of the other articles. 
Jastrow and Wiedemann would have greatly increased the value of their 
discussions by devoting a section to the problems of the relation of their 
material to the Old Testament religion. A most important section of 
the article on the religion of Greece is that on the Apollo cult, which is 
written by L. R. Farnell, author of Cults of the Greek States. 

1 A Dictionary of the Bible: Dealing with its Language, Literature and Contents, 
including Biblical Theology. Edited by James Hastings, M.A., D.D., with the 
assistance of John A. Selbie, M.A. Extra volume, containing Articles, Indexes, and 
Maps. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1904. 
Cloth, $6; half Morocco, $8, per volume. 
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On all these articles we have one general criticism to make, that pri- 
marily in their arrangement and secondarily in their choice of materials 
the writers have not had in mind sufficiently the needs of the great mass 
of the readers of this Dictionary. A well-organized and proportioned 
history and estimate of these religions and a discussion of their relations 
to the religion of the Old and New Testament would have been much 
more useful to such readers than these scholarly, original, and extensive 
discussions. The scholar will rejoice in these. The seeker for general 
facts and a broad view will be lost. 

George S. Goodspeed. 

The most important article in this volume from many points of view 
is that of Professor Kautzsch on the "Religion of Israel" (pp. 612-734). 

A thorough study of the table of contents of this article is itself a good 
review of the whole subject. The merits of the treatment are numerous. 
Among these may be mentioned (1) the fact that the whole subject of 
Israel's religion is treated in a compact and definite manner, and in a way 
perfectly intelligible to the fairly intelligent mind; (2) the skill with which 
the author has presented all important opinions on the various topics, at 
the same time finding ample opportunity to substantiate his own conclu- 
sions; (3) the select bibliography given in footnotes, on every important 
subject; (4) the strength with which the growth of Israel's religion is pre- 
sented, each period showing a clear development in the onward progress 
of thought; (5) the keenness with which fanciful hypotheses are dissected, 
the positions taken throughout being fairly conservative from the modern 
point of view; (6) the appreciation shown of the fact that in the whole 
progress of this wonderful history there has been a guiding Providence; 
(7) the full and hearty acceptance of the consensus of critical opinion, for 
one may find here what may certainly be called the results of higher criti- 
cism as applied to Old Testament religion; (8) the systematic spirit which 
is manifest throughout, and the real contribution which the article furnishes 
to the philosophy of history; (9) its comprehensive scope, since it is not 
only a history of Israel's religion, but also a treatment of biblical theology, 
an introduction to the Old Testament books, and an exceedingly practical 
classification of the material of the entire Old Testament field. 

Among the most interesting points presented in the article there may 
be noted the following: the cautious, and indeed negative, position taken 
in reference to the survivals of totemism, animism, and ancestor-worship. 
Concerning the latter the author says: "If ancestor-worship ever pre- 
vailed in the pre-Mosaic period, no consciousness of this survived to his- 
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torical times, and the whole question has at best an interest from the point 
of view of archaeology but not of biblical theology. " 

The author not only concedes the personality of Moses, but regards 
as unquestionable his position as founder of the Jehovah religion, and 
places over against the small number of references to Moses in the Prophets 
and Psalms, not only their late date, but also the fact of the prominent 
position which tradition ascribes to him in connection with legislation. 
These ascriptions may not be called forgery, since "it was regarded as 
a sacred duty to give as Moses' own words anything that had to be pro- 
mulgated for the good of the people in continuation of his work and in the 
sense and spirit of his laws (for instance and very especially the legislation 
of Deuteronomy)." The author grants to the Kenite hypothesis of the 
origin of the Jehovah-worship much that is worthy of notice, but the 
considerations which he urges in opposition to it are so numerous and 
so definite that it is quite evident that he does not count himself among 
those who have adopted it. 

Of especial interest is the important position assigned to Ezekiel. 
No one has more fully accepted the relationship of Ezekiel 's code. These 
chapters contain "a bold sketch of the future form of the state and the 
cultus." Ezekiel is a "pioneering genius, a real creator of Judaism in 
the narrow sense," whose great conception was that of "the establishment 
of a priestly state, the chief aim of which should be the conserving of the 
holiness of God." Kautzsch accepts in general the position of Budde 
on the Servant of Jehovah as presented in the American Journal of The- 
ology, 1899, pp. 499 ff., namely, that these passages have as their subject 
Israel and Israel's call to serve as a missionary to the world. He accepts 
the collective subject for the "I" of the Psalms as over against the indi- 
vidual; but space does not permit the presentation of further points. 

The treatment, considering the space afforded it, is disappointing (1) 
in the relatively small space given to the Wisdom literature. One must 
feel that the time has come when this, the "universal" portion of the 
Old Testament, should be given its proper position and not be passed 
over hastily in three or four concluding pages. These books contain the 
highest development of Old Testament thought and as such deserve a 
more conspicuous position in any general treatment. (2) It also fails to deal 
specifically with the question of the place of Amos and Hosea. To be 
sure, in view of the position taken concerning Moses, and the development 
of Old Testament thought that precedes Amos and Hosea, these prophets 
no longer occupy the position that has been assigned them by many 
modern critics. In this general position we think that Kautzsch is cor- 
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rect; but, notwithstanding this, these two prophets occupy a unique place 
in the development of thought, and as such might have received possibly 
a more specific consideration. 

It is unfortunate that this article cannot be printed separately as a 
textbook; for, as has already been said, a more admirable resume" of the 
problems of the Old Testament field can hardly be imagined. It is quite 
true that the teacher of the Bible and the preacher can well afford to pur- 
chase the series of five volumes in order to obtain this particular article. 

The seven-page treatment of the subject "Semites," by Professor 
McCurdy contains a large amount of valuable material. It is distinctly 
to the advantage of the biblical student that the treatment is wholly from 
the biblical point of view. In other words, everything is presented in 
a way that will count to the largest benefit of the Bible student. Moreover, 
the treatment is cautious throughout, perhaps too cautious, although 
the position taken on all important questions may be termed distinctly 
modern. The classification of the various Semitic nations into southern 
Semites, including northern Arabians, and Sabaeans, with the Abyssinians 
as an offshoot; and northern Semites, including Babylonians and Assyrians, 
Aramaeans and Canaanites, with the Hebrews as an offshoot, is recognized 
as unsatisfactory. 

The author may be somewhat too dogmatic in his statement concerning 
the Sumerian question; that is, the precedence of the Babylonian civiliza- 
tion by that of another race. But his statement concerning the substitu- 
tion of the word "Abyssinian" for "Ethiopian," on the ground that the 
Abyssinians are thoroughly Semitic, while the Ethiopians were for the 
most part African, is strong, and the place which he accords to the Ara- 
maeans and the Sabaeans is in accordance with the latest views. One 
regrets that in speaking of the recent researches concerning the Sabaeans 
he did not give the important references, and, indeed, throughout the 
article no reference to modern discussions of the various questions pro- 
pounded is to be found. The bibliography at the close of the article is 
inadequate. It is uncertain whether the author has omitted reference 
to the very attractive Mucri hypothesis, of which so much is being made 
in these days, intentionally or from oversight. No mention is made of 
the recent Jerahmeel activity. 

His characterization of the Babylonians as the primary intellectual 
movers of the world is interesting, and his theory that the Assyrians give 
us the purest Semitic racial type, while, on the other hand, the Hebrews, 
even before they became a nation, were of an exceedingly mixed blood, 
deserves the closest consideration. The present writer has long been 
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of the opinion that the best explanation of the supreme position occupied 
by the Jews of today is to be found in the fact that no nation of antiquity 
absorbed from other nations to such an extent, or for so long a period, 
as did the Hebrews. This statement will hold true in any case of the 
Semitic nations, no one of which shows such a racial admixture as does 
the Jewish. When we recall their Arabian origin, their affinity 10 the 
Babylonians, their intimate relations with the Aramaeans, their long resi- 
dence in Egypt, and their amalgamation with the Canaanites, we have 
a composite type which, after a long period, settled down under the name 
"Hebrew." Dr. McCurdy is right in not treating the Hebrews as one 
of the divisions of the northern Semites, inasmuch as they in a sense come 
out from and represent all others. 

An admirable survey is given of Semitic history and the inter-relations 
of the Semitic nations. It is possible that in this survey a strong preference 
is shown for the northern Semites. The characterization of the rela- 
tionship of Palestine to the various nations, through a period of twenty-five 
centuries or more under Babylonian control, from the fifteenth to the 
ninth century under Egypt, the Hittites, and in relation to the Syrians; 
and then from the ninth to the seventh under the supremacy of the Assyri- 
ans — this whole treatment is thoroughly clear and definite. 

Perhaps no part of the article is more satisfactory than that which 
relates to the Canaanites, in which, sketch though it is, the picture of 
the Aramaean nationality in its relations to all the other Semitic nations 
is wholly true. But the climax of the article is to be found in the closing 
section of the characteristics of the Semites. Their fundamental charac- 
teristic is a civilization of nomadic origin. Of this the author says: "The 
correct estimate .... can be gained only by the use of the imagination 
trained in the inductions of prehistoric archaeology. " Before their sepa- 
ration they had learned something of the practical uses of metals. They 
were students of nature, including both animal and plant life. They had 
adopted some form of writing. They had no law and no creed, but "the 
religious habit and consciousness had found copious expression." The 
prevailing form of political life was that of city kingdoms, and the relation 
between the various states was marked by mutual repulsion. The Semites 
"were religious rather than moral, patient, resolute, enduring, brave, serious ; 
faithful to friends, implacable toward foes; they have borne the stamp 
of tribalism all through history." They gave the world no dramatic 
or epic literature, but a lyric poetry unequaled. They exhibited no interest 
in science or the pictorial arts. They had no philosophy of their own, 
but attained eminence in gnomic wisdom. They were not able to look 
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about them far or high ; they could see only one thing at a time, and they 
made the mistake of accepting the part for the whole. A race of few occu- 
pations and of great limitations, in their history they have shown them- 
selves to be either "the most beneficent or the most noxious of our species." 
In this general treatment Dr. McCurdy has sustained his reputation 
as a philosopher of history. 

William R. Harper. 

Professor Morris Jastrow's "Races of the Old Testament" deals in an 
exceedingly able and ingenious manner with the biblical material which 
bears on this fascinating and perplexing subject. There is nothing contro- 
versial at any point, yet his results are startling, or would have been twenty- 
five years ago. The successive waves of Semitic migration are traced from 
the race's probable home in Arabia, to the Euphrates, and thence to Syria 
and the sea. Some Semites are shown to have crossed to Egypt, while 
others entered the Mesopotamian valley and founded the empires of 
Babylonia and Assyria. Though he is sometimes too ingenious to be 
convincing, as in his treatment of the Isaac narratives and the explanation 
of Simeon's captivity in Egypt as a tribal settlement, it is in the combina- 
tions that the writer's insight and skill is displayed. The ethnography of 
the biblical writers is almost purely Semitic, not always consciously so, 
but the world in which they moved was peopled with Semitic races, whom 
they classified according to their geographical position or their racial 
prejudices. There may be doubt as to the origin of the Amorites, but the 
Canaanites are undoubtedly Semitic, and before them Palestine had prob- 
ably known a Semitic population. Some might think it necessary to ques- 
tion whether the patriarchs were individuals, eponymous heroes, or per- 
sonified tribes. Not so Dr. Jastrow; for him the movements of the early 
chapters of Genesis are all tribal or national. The Hebrews came as the 
last wave of Semitic immigration, a complex of tribes, some of which 
relapsed into primitive Semitic barbarism, like the Edomites. While 
others absorbed the culture of their new home and forsook the tents of the 
nomad. The aspersions upon the ancestry of Moab and Ammon but 
reflect the fierceness of the early days of colonization and conquest. The 
discussion of the famous tenth chapter of Genesis is brilliant and thorough. 
The great value of the document is recognized, its reflection of a wide 
ethnic knowledge is manifest, but its importance does not consist in its 
scientific character any more than does that of Genesis, chap. 1. It reveals 
to us the ancient world of the ninth and tenth centuries B. C. ; it is a picture 
of the surging tide of nations at a moment of transition; its horizon is 
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bounded on the west by the shores of the ^Egean, on the east by the Median 
highlands, while the north and the south are open and undefined. The 
favored race is Shem, yet it is a Shem of the spirit rather than of the flesh. 
The touchstone of the world is its relation to the Hebrew race, and, accord- 
ing as that question is answered, the nations are classed as descendants 
of Japheth or as children of Ham. 

The "Samaritan Pentateuch" is a curious survival from the days of 
Ezra. Compared with the Hebrew, its language is decadent. Professor 
Ed. Konig accounts for its differences from the Massoretic text and its 
similarities to the LXX by the influence of later scribism. This, however, 
would make the present text the last of a series of recensions. The Samari- 
tan Pentateuch itself is to be distinguished from the Samaritan Targum, 
a product of the second century A. D. 

Professor W. H. Bennett's article on "Wages" shows how small is 
the evidence of anything like a wage-scale in Old Testament times. Where 
slavery was the rule, the hireling had little chance. We move in a different 
atmosphere in the New Testament. Under the influence of Roman law, 
economic forces operated more normally. The writer's treatment of his 
material is broad, discussing, as he does, the remuneration of priest and 
soothsayer, as well as of artisan and day laborer. 

In "Ships and Boats" Rear- Admiral R. M. Blomfield presents a fund 
of lore nautical and archaeological. The Hebrews, not naturally a sea- 
faring folk, came in contact with those who did business in great waters, 
and the sacred writers show familiarity with the technicalities of sea-craft. 
Egypt and Tyre were naval schools for western Asia; therefore the writer 
gives a description of the Egyptian merchant vessels which made sundry 
expeditions to the far-away land of Punt. Sennacherib's war-vessels were 
from Tyrian models. The most famous sea-tale of the ancient world is 
Paul's voyage and shipwreck, and here the historian's accurate nautical 
terminology receives new illustration. The story of how they beat up 
against the wind and trapped the ship, how they jettisoned the cargo, and 
later how the sailors made a pretense of laying out the bower anchors, 
betrays the close observer and the eye-witness. Admiral Blomfield has 
well exemplified the fresh interest which archaeology contributes even to 
the more recondite departments of Bible study. 

Professor Buhl in "Roads and Travel in the Old Testament" shows 
how the history of a country is written by its highways. The shuttles that 
wove the fabric of the ancient civilization of the East used to plv up and 
down the thoroughfares of Syria. Trails we should call many of those 
ancient roads today, yet caravans and armies, as well as the solitary traveler, 
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have used them from prehistoric ages, and the deliberate choice of man, 
when seeking the shortest distance between two points, leaves a trace as 
enduring as that of rushing torrents. The admirable map which accom- 
panies the article is itself eloquent with the voices of the past, and we can 
almost hear the tramp of armies as we trace the ancient road from Nineveh 
to Harran, thence, through the Entering in of Hamath, to the sea and 
Egypt; we can almost hear the polyglot hum of traffic as we thread the net- 
work of lines which mark the paths over which the sons of the East bore 
the products of their looms, their mines, or their forests to Memphis and 
Thebes. The roads of Palestine itself, up and down which Philistines 
made their forays, over which Isaiah saw the Assyrian invader marching, 
and in whose windings the Maccabean heroes entrapped their foes, have 
each a story to tell of the nation's life; and no less vivid and important, if 
quieter, are the wayside tales of the foot-traveler who followed the beaten 
track in search of service or of fugitives, and of the bands which Amos 
could see from the heights of Tekoa streaming along the pilgrim road to 
Beersheba. Geography is indeed the handmaid of history. 

The "Code of Hammurabi" is treated by C. H. W. Johns. Since the 
publication of the Editio princeps of this remarkable monument in October, 
1902, the literature of the subject has grown to large proportions. Mr. 
Johns is thoroughly competent to discuss all the problems of the code, for 
he was among the first in the field with description and criticism. His 
present treatment possesses therefore special value. The analysis of the 
code is exhaustive, the text with its references to the Old Testament is of 
immense value to the student, and we are particularly indebted to the 
writer for his comparison of the code with early Hebrew legislation and 
his views as to the character of this connection. Similarities are obvious. 
According to one theory, the Hebrew was directly dependent upon the 
Babylonian; according to another, the codes are independent, and racial 
affinity is sufficient to account for likenesses. The writer accepts neither 
view in its entirety, and his theory seems founded on sound philosophical 
and ethnological principles. Neither code, according to him, reflects the 
result of the "continuous evolution of law in a homogeneous people." Two 
races came together in Babylonia, and the customs of one were super- 
imposed upon the other; two peoples contested the possession of Palestine; 
the legal system of the invader was grafted upon the native stock; yet this 
latter, centuries before, had been influenced by Babylonia. The two 
recensions are independent; yet, though the Code of Hammurabi was not 
a creative source, there was a genetic relation between it and the Hebrew, 
due to common racial inheritance, to which are to be added like precedent 
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conditions in the two countries. Viewed thus the Code of Hammurabi 
becomes not merely a juridical monument ; it is, as well, a monument of 
ethnic struggles and triumphs. 

A. S. Carrier. 
McCormick Theological Seminary. 



Among the articles dealing in a general way with the contemporary 
history of the New Testament the first place for succinctness and yet 
completeness is to be given to those by Frants Buhl on "New Testament 
Times" and that of E. Schurer on the "Diaspora." The articles show 
a comprehensive grasp of social, economic, and religious conditions quite 
as truly as of the more external matters. Professor Buhl rather para- 
doxically thinks that it was more difficult to maintain Judaism in its purity 
against Greek influences in Palestine than among the Jews of the Dis- 
persion. It does not seem to us that this thesis is to be easily maintained, 
in the light of what we know of the Jewish life of Palestine and of the 
Dispersion. That there were Greek influences at work everywhere in 
Palestine cannot be doubted, but this fact by no means contradicts the 
more pronounced Hellenism of the dispersion described in the article on the 
"Diaspora" by Schurer. This article is probably the most remarkable 
one that has yet appeared on the subject. Covering as it does a field 
altogether too little known among New Testament students, it is a veritable 
thesaurus of information as to the entire life of the Jews among the gentiles. 
Especially important are the sections dealing with the right of citizenship 
and the position of the Jews in the Roman state. With the two articles 
by Buhl and Schurer at hand, the biblical student has a vade mecum for 
the history of New Testament times. 

The articles dealing in a broad way with the literature hardly have 
opportunity for such breadth of treatment as those already mentioned, 
but the paper by Henry St. John Thackeray upon "Josephus," of Rendel 
Harris upon the "Sibylline Oracles," James Drummond upon "Philo, " 
and S. Schechter upon "The Talmud" are singularly informing. In 
all the wealth of treatises dealing with the Alexandrian Jewish literature, 
Drummond's must be ranked among the best. Our interest naturally 
centers upon the Logos, but the matter is not discussed as fully as 
we should like, in view of the fact that it is the one matter which gives 
significance to Philo's work. Professor Drummond mentions some of 
the differences between the Johannine and the Philonian Logos, but a 
single paragraph is hardly sufficient to render the subject justice. A 
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somewhat similar criticism might be placed on President Schechter's 
treatise on the Talmud. The relation of rabbinic thought to the New 
Testament is not mentioned, the author holding himself strictly to an 
introduction to that enormous mass of literary survivals. As such it is 
very usable for those who already have some knowledge of the matter. 
For other persons it is likely to prove confusing for the very wealth of 
information it contains. The article by Professor Harris on the Sibylline 
Oracles is brief and superficial. It is largely given up to discussions of 
the relation of the Sibyllines to classic literature and seems to ignore 
the fact that the work has any particular importance for the student of 
Jewish thought in its bearing upon Christian teaching and hope. 

Shailer Mathews. 

While the reconstruction of Tatian's life, e. g., the duration of his 
residence at Rome, is not entirely satisfactory, Mr. Stcnning's discussion 
of the "Diatessaron" is in general full, clear, and precise. He holds with 
Baethgen that the Sinaitic Syriac (ca. 150) is older than the Diatessaron, 
and was used in its formation, while the Curetonian is later (third century). 
The Diatessaron was composed in Syriac in the eighth decade of the second 
century, soon after Tatian's return from the west. Mr. Stenning recog- 
nizes the Armenian version of Ephraem's commentary on the Diatessaron, 
the Latin harmony discovered by Victor of Capua (Codex Fuldensis), and 
the Arabic version published by Ciasca as trustworthy sources for its 
recovery; although the last seems to have been influenced by the Peshitto. 

Professor Bartlet's elaborate treatment of the "Didache" is less 
clearly organized. We should have preferred to see Schlecht's Latin 
recognized along with the single Greek manuscript as a principal witness 
to the text, instead of being ranked with Barnabas and the Apostolic 
Church Ordinances as subsidiary. The relation of the Didache to Barna- 
bas, as represented, involves precarious and artificial premises. The date 
assigned to Barnabas — early in the reign of Vespasian — although more 
than doubtful, underlies the whole discussion of the date both of the original 
Didache (or, as the author persists in calling it, the Two Ways) — ca. 70 — 
and of the fuller Didache — probably 80-90, certainly before 100. The 
temple-building datum of chap. 16 is misunderstood and underestimated. 
It is not quite true that Clement of Alexandria quotes the Didache explicitly 
and calls it Scripture (p. 442). Professor Bartlet is right in holding that 
the fuller Didache is a later development of the short form exhibited by 
the Latin, yet he seems at an earlier point (p. 441) to predicate "integrity" 
of this fuller form. We cannot think that the problem presented by the 
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Didache — so transformed by the discovery of the Latin — has been rightly 
or consistently conceived by Professor Bartlet. 

No one could have been found better qualified than Mr. Kenyon to 
write on "Papyri." If he has erred at all, it is in a too modest valuation 
of the papyri for the study of the Greek of the New Testament. 

Mr. Turner's long article on "Greek Patristic Commentaries" on the 
Pauline epistles is a learned and comprehensive treatment of a very large 
subject. An index of the Fathers discussed helpfully supplements the article. 

Dr. Murray's article on the "Textual Criticism of the New Testament" 
exhibits the problem and method of that science. His findings are in full 
accord with those of Westcott and Hort, whom he repeatedly and success- 
fully defends against the criticisms of Mr. Miller and Professor Salmon. 

Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

It was well to include in this volume of miscellanies one example of 
that form of critical and exegetical study of the New Testament for which 
the Dictionary as a whole stands, and no better selection could have been 
made to illustrate these principles than the "Sermon on the Mount." 
Professor Votaw presents fairly and accurately the moderate liberalism, or 
open-minded conservatism, which has, in general, guided the editors in 
their selection of contributors. The author of this article holds, with the 
majority of those who belong to this school of thought, that Jesus actually 
delivered a sermon containing the outline of his new doctrine, and that 
the contents of this sermon are preserved in the reports found in the first 
and third gospels, though some words of Jesus uttered on other occasions 
have been incorporated, especially in Matthew's report of the sermon, 
and some sentences attributed to Jesus had suffered considerable change 
in oral tradition, before the gospels were written. Professor Votaw has 
read widely in the literature which treats upon his subject; and his exegesis, 
which does not claim much originality, is clear and thoughtful. If any 
criticism, not altogether favorable, should be made, it is that the tone of 
the article is somewhat too sermonical for such a publication, and that 
the style sometimes tends to prolixity, as, for example, on pp. 9 and 10. 

Professor Ropes's thorough equipment for the discussion of the sub- 
ject of the " Agrapha" was already well known to New Testament students 
from his scholarly and judicious volume, Die Spriiche Jesu, published in 
1896, while he was a student in Germany. This article is, however, no 
mere condensation of the earlier volume. The discussion is new and fresh, 
the classification of the sayings attributed to Jesus differs from that previously 
given, the sayingsof the Oxyrhynchus papyrus published in 1897 are included 
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in the article (unfortunately the contents of the second leaf were not pub- 
lished until after this article was completed) and fifty-one agrapha from 
Mohammedan sources are added which "are chiefly of merely curious 
interest." Professor Ropes holds conservative views with regard to these 
reputed words of Jesus. Of the sixty-six agrapha which he has gathered 
from late and inferior manuscripts of the gospels, and from other parts 
of the New Testament, from early Christian writings, and from the Mishna, 
he marks but ten with an asterisk as those which "seem with considerable 
probability to possess historical value," omitting four from the similar 
list given in his earlier treatise. One is surprised that the star appears 
before none of the Oxyrhynchus Logia. Four of the ten are from New 
Testament sources. It is possible that this number should be somewhat 
increased, yet the majority who are familiar with the subject will accept 
the conclusion that "the authors of the first and third gospels gathered 
up practically all that the church in general possessed of traditions of the 
life and teachings of Jesus Christ." 

As the article upon the Agrapha had quoted and translated the more 
important fragments which have been preserved from the "Gospel accord- 
ing to the Hebrews," little remained for Professor Menzies beyond giving 
the evidence of the existence of such a gospel and expressing his opinions 
concerning the date of its composition, its relation with the gospel of Mat- 
thew, and its intrinsic worth. He holds that the confusing, if not con- 
flicting, testimonies of Jerome all refer to the same document, that his 
apparent identification of it, in one passage, with the original of Matthew's 
gospel shows that it resembled our first gospel; but that his claim that he 
translated it into Greek and Latin proves that it differed considerably 
from the canonical Matthew. It is a fair question whether Jerome's dif- 
ferent statements are not more consistent with the theory that the docu- 
ment which he translated was, indeed, the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, but that besides this he had some acquaintance, perhaps by 
mere hearsay, with another document which may have been a translation 
of the whole or a part of our Matthew into a Semitic tongue. Professor 
Menzies thinks that this gospel may have come into existence about the 
time of the synoptic gospels, but he does not accept the high estimate of 
its value recently advocated by Oscar Holtzmann. 

In "Apocryphal Gospels" Professor Tasker gives a condensed and 
clear account of the various extra-canonical gospels, whose contents or 
whose titles have been preserved. He classes them under four divisions: 
(1) "gospels (or fragments of gospels) which, in the opinion of some critics, 
embody an early tradition and rival the canonical gospels;" (2) "gospels 
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which claim to fill up the gaps in our knowledge of the parents of Jesus, 
or of his infancy and childhood;" (3) "gospels whose heretical origin is 
universally acknowledged;" (4) "gospels of which almost nothing is 
known except their name." This classification is convenient and, as 
worked out, is more scientific than the titles of the divisions may suggest. 
The discussion of the fragment of the Gospel according to Peter and that 
of the Fayum gospel fragment are especially interesting. He does not 
think it proved that either Justin Martyr or Tatian was acquainted with 
Peter's gospel, and he seems to approve "the judgment of eminent palae- 
ographists " that the style of writing and methods of contraction employed 
in the Fayum fragment furnish a strong argument for fixing the date of 
its composition in the third century. 

There is nothing in this "Extra Volume" more interesting than the 
elaborate and learned article by Professor Ramsay on "Roads and Travel 
in the New Testament," covering more than twenty-five large pages and 
illustrated by two beautiful maps, besides the map giving the road system 
of Palestine which is bound into the volume as a frontispiece. The author 
acknowledges his indebtedness to Friedlander and others, but it is evident 
on every page that, as a traveler and a scholar, he has, with entire inde- 
pendence and unwearied diligence, searched every source of information 
upon the subject. The interest of the writer centers, of course, in the 
journeys of the apostie Paul, and the article makes vivid both the diffi- 
culties and the dangers, and, at the same time, the possibility, of these 
long tours by land and sea of the missionary traveler. In harmony with 
his well-known views, Dr. Ramsay takes the Acts as a reliable account 
of these journeys. One hesitates to follow him when, on pp. 380 and 398, 
he makes the readings of the "Western text "his guide and the basis of his 
calculation of the time consumed in such journeys. A somewhat fuller 
account of the construction of Roman roads than that given on p. 393 
would have added to the interest for the ordinary reader. In an article 
which contains so much information it may seem ungracious to ask for 
more, but it is its very excellence which provokes this desire. 

William H. Rydek. 

Andover Theological Seminary. 



